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and the opening scene of act four, are all good
drama in their varied ways.    But of drama of
the traditional sort, that which gives  MB plot
tangle and progression to the cutting of the knot,
it is innocent*   One's interest does not lie in how
it is coming out, save as one cares to see a fur-
ther   revelation   of   the   persons   involved.     IB
sharply contrasted and highly enjoyable figures
the drama must be placed  among the leading
works of the author*    The buoyant, optimistic,
credulous,   and   conventional,   yet   very   lovable
Broadbent; the cool, irritable, clear-witted, disil-
lusioned  Larry;  the  range  of  other  Irishmen
from the caddish, bibulous Haffigan, up to the
superb mystic, Keegan; Nora, with her faded rus-
tic gentility, an aroma about her like that of a
hardy spring flower, so unlike the usual delinea-
tion of the Irish maiden that we gasp before her;
the several varieties of laborers, down to Patsy*
child of the soil and superstition; all of them are
the  work  of  one with   a  remarkable  gift  for
limning human beings who have a knack of get-*
ting themselves seen and remembered*

As philosophy, the drama is one of the Impor-
tant documents in the case of Shaw w. his time. contrasts of char-
